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LARGE  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  or 
laid  in  cumbrous  bulk  by  a  pathway  side, 
has  little  to  commend  itself  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  passer  by,  beyond  the  conjec¬ 
tures  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the  causes 
that  have  detached  such  a  huge  mass  from 
its  parent  rock,  and  have  conveyed  it  to 
the  situation  it  occupies.  To  the  individ¬ 
uals  however  under  whose  recognition  it 
has  habitually  fallen,  during  a  lifetime  spent  in  its  neighbourhood,  it 
possesses  an  interest  due  to  something  more  than  to  a  mere  aggre¬ 
gation  of  unconscious  matter,  transported  from  its  parent  site,  by 
some  unknown  operation  of  nature.  Besides  serving  as  the  emblem 
that  recalls  many  a  scene  of  youthful  frolic— many  an  hour  of  44  per¬ 
fect  gladsomeness”  spent  around  its  base,  in  the  44  careless  hour,'” 
which  even  to  the  busiest  affords  a  lucid  interval, — it  in  all  likelihood 
has  become  interwoven  with  their  higher  principles — the  reverence 
with  which  they  regard  things  of 'ancient  date, — and  the  veneration 
attached  to  the  works  and  memories  of  their  sires.  These  sympathies 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  favour,  from  certain  presumed  purposes  it  may 

*  His  ancient  hoards,  from  out  the  earth  he  drew, 

And  open’d  countless  treasures  to  the  view.  J.  H. 
f  Broke  through  all  sacred  laws,  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  to  seize  the  gold 

Curs’d  gold  ! — how  high  will  daring  mortal  rise 

In  ev’ry  guilt,  to  reach  the  glittering  prize?  Pitt. 
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have  served  in  the  economy  of  their  remote  ancestors,  or  from  some 
history  “  passing  strange,1"  of  which  it  is  the  memorial.  Perhaps,  it 
stands  as  one  of  those  primitive  landmarks,  which  it  would  be  sacri¬ 
lege  to  remove ;  perhaps  it  is  the  trophy  of  some  old  battle-field, 
memorable  in  proportion  to  the  carnage  with  which  it  was  bedewed, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  contested ;  perhaps,  reared  by 
the  might  of  armies  over  the  tomb  of  some  ancient  chieftain,  whose 
“  soul  brightened  in  danger,11 — in  the  days  of  yore,  ere  an  oblivious 
generation  had  forgotten  the  story, — it  boro  a  name,  “  at  which  the 
world  grew  pale11 ;  or  perhaps,  it  was  the  rude  and  unhewn  altar, 
on  which  during  the  days  of  heathen  idolatry,  the  Druid  priest  did 
cruel  and  detestable  sacrifice  to  sanguinary  divinities,  and  from  the 
recesses  of  the  sacred  grove,  with  which  it  might  have  been  environed, 
promulgated  his  decrees  of  horror  and  of  blood.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  with  regard  to  any  unusually  bulky  stone,  which  the  strength 
and  means  of  the  agriculturalist  cannot  remove  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  field,  or  which,  variegated  with  the  accumulated  lichens  of 
centuries,  catches  the  eye,  in  solitary  massiveness,  upon  the  waste, 
is,  that  it  marks  the  spot  where  “bones  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid11 — 
men  who  like  the  northern  Vikingr,  had  their  ill-gotten  booty 
inhumed  with  them,  in  order  that  their  posterity,  with  no  other  herit¬ 
age  than  the  sword,  might  not  indulge  in  disgraceful  inaction,  or 
sully  the  fierce  fame  of  their  ruthless  race.  It  is  also  an  accredited 
belief,  that  in  the  troublous  times,  with  which  past  history  teems, 
many  people  were  constrained  to  adopt  the  means  of  concealment, 
which  the  covert  of  such  stones  offered,  to  secure  their  valuables 
from  marauding  Dane,  or  Scot,  or  Piet,  or  Saxon ;  till  more  pros¬ 
perous  times  should  dawn,  and  they  coming  back  from  long  exile, 
or  from  the  battle-field,  should  possess  their  patrimonial  property, 
in  peace.  But  the  expected  calm  returned  not — or  the  owner  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  in  distant  lands,  the  prospect  of  his  native  scenes  never 
gladdened  his  bosom  more ;  and  his  relinquished  wealth  lies  mould¬ 
ering  and  gathering  dross,  in  the  fields  from  which  hard  industry 
had  wrung  it,  excluded  from  all  benefits  it  might  confer  as  a  portion 
of  the  circulating  medium. 

In  consequence  of  such  various  surmises,  while  these  stones,  on 
some  occasions,  awaken  undefined  misgivings,  from  the  wild  tales 
associated  with  them,  they  have  likewise  become  themes  of  livelier 
interest,  from  the  incentives  they  supply  to  avarice,  as  being  the 
depositaries  of  unsunned  treasures.  But  fearful  barriers,  sufficient 
to  deter  the  devoutest  champion  in  the  cause  of  Mammon,  separate 
the  eagerness  of  adventurers  and  46  the  all-wished-for  gold.11  Argus- 
eyed  monsters,  more  hideous  and  dread  than  “  Demogorgon,11  have 


had  it  entrusted  to  their  vigilant  superintendence,  and  spells  which 
baffle  human  ingenuity  and  might  to  unlock,  have  interposed  their 
potent  seal,  against  all  attempts  to  recall  the  buried  stores  to  their 
legitimate  purposes.  And  even  though  these  portentous  bugbears 
bo  disregarded,  as  fictions  of  a  terrified  imagination,  the  uncertainty 
of  money -finding  is  so  proverbial,  and  the  indications  of  its  existence 
so  deceptive,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  trade, 
seldom  ventures  upon  its  practice,  without  some  more  certain  intima¬ 
tions,  than  the  floating  traditions  of  a  past  age.  How  then  shall  it 
be  determined,  that  his  labour  shall  not  be  disconcerted — the  time 
for  securing  the  prize  has  arrived — and  that  his  hopes  are  not  placed 
on  perishable  foundations?  The  usual  intelligence  of  this  fact, — 
leaving  out  of  view  the  aid  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  which  with  mag¬ 
netic  certainty,  vibrates  to  the  emanations  evolved  from  its  .sym¬ 
pathetic  metal — is  obtained  by  dreams  : — three  unvarying  dreams, 
and  the  mind  is  set  at  rest,  as  to  every  circumstance  connected  with 
the  accomplishment  of  its  desires  ! 

Out  of  the  many  tales,  tradition  has  preserved,  of  endeavours  after 
stone-concealed  riches,  two  may  be  selected,  in  neither  of  which,  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  were  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  treasure  trove. 

In  a  field  near  Meldon,  a  favourite  site  in  the  records  of  local  trea¬ 
sure  quests,  was  placed  a  slab  of  stone,  under  which  a  person  named 

James  K -  dreamt  successively  there  was  hid  a  coffer  of  a  three- 

sided  figure  filled  with  gold.*  James  was  unfortunately  destitute  of 
one  of  the  prime  qualities  of  an  adept  in  money  explorations, — the 
capacity  of  being  “sworn  to  deepest  secresy."  Unlike  those  pru¬ 
dential  persons,  who  preserve  their  respect  and  influence  in  society, 
by  keeping 

“  Something  to  themselves 
They  will  not  tell  to  any,’’ 

James  was  one  of  those  frank,  open-hearted  individuals,  who  can 
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*  A  money  coffer  of  a  triangular  shape  is  not  a  Northumbrian  peculiarity,  as  Hogg, 
in  his  “Winter  Evening  Tales,”  has  related  a  tradition  respecting  a  “  three  neukit  stane, 
like  a  cockit-hat,”  under  which  was  hid  a  purse,  or  pose, — the  scene  being  Kelso-bridge. 
Three ,  has  been  a  favourite  number,  in  the  religious  creed  of  different  nations.  It  bore 
a  conspicuous  share,  in  the  incantations  and  magical  rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  a  favourite  number  during  the  middle  ages.  In  1192,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  renowned  Saladin,  for  the  talismanic  interval  of 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  it  might  be  amusing  to  enquire,  how  much,  in  customs  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  in  the  literature  in  which  popular  usages  is  reflected,  is  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
threefold  arrangement.  In  some  of  the  ancient  philosophical  systems  founded  on  num¬ 
bers,  three  was  reckoned  not  only  the  paragon  of  notation,  but  the  epitome  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
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retain  no  secret  undivulged,  but  even  without  the  remotest  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  world,  labour  under  a  painful  constraint,  until  they 
have  made  it  as  perfectly  acquainted,  as  their  own  household,  with 
the  aspect  of  their  personal  affairs.  Recognising  no  merit  in  privacy 
or  concealment,  whatever  event  of  novelty  occurred  to  him  was  invar¬ 
iably  uppermost.  “The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within.’1 
As  a  necessary  result  of  his  desperate  zeal  for  communication, 
nothing  could  happen  more  opportunely,  than  this  revelation.  It 
afforded  an  exquisitely  tempting,  and  hitherto  unbroached  theme  to 
attract  a  wondering  auditory,  and  to  captivate  “  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings.11  Speedily,  “  like  fire  to  heather  set,11  the  fame  of 
James’s  unrivalled  vision,  became  blazed  abroad,  and  the  bruit  thereof, 
as  will  appear  from  the  sequel,  reached  the  ears  of  more  individuals, 
than  even  James,  with  all  his  zest  for  popular  applause,  would  have 
been  willing  to  entrust  it,  who  made  no  scruple  of  appropriating  to 
their  own  private  account,  the  information  so  obligingly  furnished. 
The  instances,  in  which  the  nocturnal  hints  were  repeated,  became 
at  length  so  frequent,  that  James,  who  added  procrastination  to  his 
other  mental  infirmities,  resolved  to  make  a  complete  story  of  his 
materials,  by  exploring  the  “  spolia  opima,” — the  “  golden  harvest,” 
which  assuredly  fortune  had  been  devising  for  him,  as  the  result  of 
such  incessant  importunities.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  he  found  indeed 
the  stone,  as  the  dream  had  represented ;  but  it  had  been  violently 
wrenched  from  its  position,  and  upon  examining  its  former  resting 
place,  he  beheld  in  the  midst  a  triangular  pit,  that  bore  moulded 
upon  its  sides,  the  impression  of  some  more  solid  nucleus  having  once 
existed  there,  of  sufficiently  ample  size  to  satisfy  the  utmost  wishes  of 
the  most  eager  aspirant  after  a  competency  of  the  world’s  riches : — 
but  the  “pose”  was  gone, — the  coffer  had  vanished, — and  to  the 
garrulous  dreamer,  there  remained  no  other  compensation  of  the 
mysterious  warnings  with  which  he  had  been  haunted,  than  a  with¬ 
ering  rebuke  on  the  unreserved  indulgence  of  a  tattling,  and  unguard¬ 
edly  communicative  disposition. 

In  the  fields  between  Lilburn  and  Middleton,  rests  a  stone,  which 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  “  Religio  loci 11  is  not  to  be  removed  while 
the  present  system  of  things  maintains  its  stability.  Two  hinds,  with 
more  than  the  wonted  intrepidity  of  their  class,  resolved,  maugre 
all  penalties,  to  explore  the  mystery  it  shrouded,  and  if  fortune  fav- 


numerical  series,  that  involved  three  most  important  principles  and  nope  other,  by  him 
considered  to  constitute  perfection — the  beginning — the  middle — and  the  end.  Alas! 
of  how  many  a  fair  scheme,  have  we  witnessed  the  realization,  whose  beginning  wag 
vacancy — whose  middle  term  was  chaos — and  whose  end  was  nothing. 
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oured  the  bold  attempt,  to  enrich  themselves  by  one  energetic  stroke. 
Accordingly,  when  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  and  nature  had 
sunk  to  repose,  having  provided  themselves  with  mattocks,  spades, 
and  other  essential  requisites,  they,  without  informing  any  one,  or  with 
out  waiting  for  the  customary  warnings  on  such  occasions,  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  their  hazardous  enterprize.  By  what  devise,  other  than 
the  promptings  of  avarice,  they  fortified  their  courage,  tradition  sayeth 
not,  but  arriving  at  the  spot,  they  commenced  their  daring  operations. 
They  had  already  dug  to  a  considerable  depth,  without  any  man¬ 
ifestations  of  danger,  each  fresh  spadeful  of  earth  giving  invigorated 
energy  to  their  arm,  and  additional  consistency  to  their  hopes,  and 
they  had  begun  to  flatter  themselves,  that  the  oft-repeated  tale,  of 
demoniac  watchers  over  the  hoards  of  treasure  that  slumbered  beneath, 
was  but  a  vain  chimera,  which  ignorance  had  conjured  up,  when  all 
at  once,  one  of  them  heard  a  low  fluttering  as  of  something  struggling 
to  get  free,  come  from  beneath  the  stone.  He  communicated  his 
impressions  to  his  coadjutor,  but  as  the  sound  had  not  reached  him, 
he  received  but  a  rude  banter  by  way  of  solatium.  Reassured  by  his 
companion’s  raillery,  though  not  without  ominous  forebodings,  he 
resumed  the  work,  when  suddenly  a  repeated  movement  from  below, 
shot  a  pang  of  terror  to  the  heart  of  both.  But  the  love  of  gold  can 
conquer  mortal  fear,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  midnight,  and  there 
was  one  of  those  adventurers,  it  had  rendered  impassive  and  callous 
even  to  preternatural  admonitions.  With  desperate  resolution, 
repressing  his  apprehensions,  he  again  persisted  in  disturbing  the 
precincts  of  the  fated  stone,  but  scarcely  had  he  renewed  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  toil,  when  the  stone  commenced  moving  up  and  down  with 
violent  commotion, — and  out  there  issued  from  under  it — and  the 
earth  quaked  to  let  it  forth, — a  creature  all  in  white — in  figure  like 
a  swan — that  “  flaffered  and  flew,”  and  made  such  strange  and  hid¬ 
eous  outcry,  that  the  horror-struck  delinquents,  casting  down  their 
implements,  hurried  off,  each  in  the  direction  his  terrors  prompted 
him,  would  farthest  carry  him,  from  the  grasp  of  the  evil  thing, 
which  his  unhallowed  doings  had  evoked  from  the  invisible  recesses 
of  the  earth,  and  whose  rage  no  human  power  might  avail  to  appease. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  stone  was  ever  afterwards  inviolate.  Fixed  in 
its  pristine  position,  it  still  draws  the  dread  and  reverence  of  all  the 
swains  in  its  vicinity,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  undervalue  the 
opinions  and  beliefs  of  their  simple  progenitors. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  worthy  of  notice  as  respects  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  supremacy  of  industry  in  contributing  to  success  in  the  pursuits 
of  life,  that  few  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  enrich  themselves, 
by  waiting  upon  such  accidents  of  fortune,  in  preference  to  engaging 
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in  a  lawful  calling,  have  received  special  benefit,  from  the  riches 
thence  derived.  Illusory  as  fairy  treasures,  they  have  gone  away 
from  their  possessors,  without  their  enjoying  any  perceptible  advantage 
from  them.  As  a  maxim  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  opulence,  easily  and  unexpectedly  procured,  leaves  its 
thoughtless  obtainer,  in  even  a  worse  state  of  wretchedness  than  his 
original  poverty.  Industry  has  her  rights  which  are  not  to  be  wan¬ 
tonly  violated,  or  with  impunity.  There  are  however  individuals, 
exceptions  from  the  crowd,  who  have  secured  such  a  strict  and  noble 
mastery  over  the  inferior  principles  of  their  nature,  that  the  giddy 
gleam  of  prosperity,  instead  of  exciting  them  to  a  prodigal  profusion, 
or  conduct  incompatible  with  their  previous  steady  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  station,  only  generates  in  them  increased  exertions,  in 
order  to  be  found  worthy  of  the  eminence  to  which  they  have  suddenly 
attained.  By  this  moderate  procedure,  any  unforseen  efflux  of  wealth, 
becomes  so  moulded  and  incorporated  with  the  products  of  their 
prudently  acquired  gains,  that  it  participates  in  the  blessing  which 
will  sooner  or  later  reward  the  efforts  of  patient  and  well- bestowed 
diligence.  As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  a  popular  story  may 
be  cited,  of  which  the  occurrences  happened  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  have,  according  to  the  relators  account,  the  credible  testimony  of 
living  and  faithful  witnesses. 

A  farm  steading  situated  near  the  borders  of  Northumberland, 
a  few  miles  from  Halt  whistle,  was  occupied  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  W — k — n.  In  front  of  the 
dwelling  house,  and  at  about  sixty  yards  distance,  lay  a  stone  of 
vast  size,  as  ancient,  for  so  tradition  amplifies  the  date,  as  the  flood. 
On  this  stone,  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  might  be  palpably  dis¬ 
cerned,  a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  grey  cloak,  with  one  of  those 
low  crowned  black  bonnets,  so  familiar  to  our  grandmothers,  upon 
her  head,  incessantly  knock  !  knock  !  knocking,  in  a  fruitless  endea¬ 
vour  to  split  the  impenetrable  rock.  Duly  as  night  came  round, 
she  occupied  her  lonely  station,  in  the  same  low  crouching  attitude, 
and  pursued  the  dreary  obligations  of  her  destiny,  till  the  grey  streaks 
of  the  dawn  gave  admonition  to  depart.  From  this  the  only  percepti¬ 
ble  action  in  which  she  engaged,  she  obtained  the  appellation  of  Nelly 
the  Knocker.  So  perfectly  had  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house,  in 
the  lapse  of  time  which  will  reconcile  sights  and  events  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  alarming,  become  accustomed  to  Nelly’s  undeviating, 
nightly  din,  that  the  business  of  life  went  forward  unimpeded  and 
undisturbed  by  any  apprehension  accruing  from  her  shadowy  presence. 
Did  the  servant  man  make  his  punctual  resort  to  the  neighbouring 
cottages  ?  He  took  the  liberty  of  scrutinizing  Nelly’s  antiquated  garb, 
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that  varied  not  with  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  pried  sympathetic¬ 
ally  into  the  progress  of  her  monotonous  occupation  ;  and  though  her 
pale,  ghastly,  contracted  features,  gave  a  momentary  pang  of  terror — 
that  unhinged  the  courage  of  the  boldest — it  was  rapidly  effaced,  in 
the  vortex  of  good  fellowship,  into  which  he  was  speedily  drawn. 
Did  the  lover  venture  an  appointment  with  his  mistress  at  the  rustic 
style  of  the  stack-garth  ?  Nelly's  unwearied  hammer,  instead  of  proving 
a  barrier,  only  served  by  imparting  a  grateful  sense  of  mutual  danger, 
to  render  more  intense  the  raptures  of  the  hour  of  meeting.  So  apa¬ 
thetic  were  the  feelings  cherished  towards  her,  and  so  little  jealousy 
existed  of  her  power  to  injure,  that  the  relater  of  these  circumstances 
states,  that  on  several  occasions,  she  has  passed  Nelly  at  her  laborious 
toil,  without  evincing  the  slightest  perturbation,  beyond  a  hurried  step, 
as  she  stole  a  glance,  at  the  inexplicable  and  mysterious  form. — An 
event  in  the  course  of  years,  disclosed  the  secrets  that  marvellous  stone 
shrouded  ;  and  drove  poor  Nelly  for  ever  from  the  scene  so  inscrutably 
linked  with  her  fate.  Two  of  the  sons  of  the  farmer,  were  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity,  when  one  of  them  more  reflecting  and  shrewd  than 
his  compeers,  suggested  the  idea  of  relieving  Nelly  from  her  toilsome 
avocation,  and  of  taking  possession  of  the  alluring  legacy  to  which 
she  was  evidently  and  urgently  summoning.  He  proposed,  conjointly 
with  his  father  and  brother,  to  blast  the  stone,  as  the  most  expedi¬ 
tious  mode  of  gaining  access  to  her  arcana ;  and  this  in  the  open  day¬ 
light,  in  order  that  any  tutelary  protection  she  might  be  disposed  to 
extend  to  her  favourite  haunt,  might  as  she  was  a  thing  of  darkness 
and  the  night,  be  effectually  countervailed.  Nor  were  their  hopes 
frustrated,  for  upon  clearing  away  the  earth  and  fragments  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  explosion,  there  was  revealed,  to  their  elated  and 
admiring  gaze — a  precious  booty  of  closely  packed  urns  copiously  en¬ 
riched  with  gold.  Anxious  that  no  intimations  of  their  good  fortune 
should  transpire,  they  had  taken  the  precaution  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
despatch  the  female  servant  a  needless  errand,  and  ere  her  return,  the 
whole  was  efficiently,  and  without  suspicion,  secured.  And  so  com¬ 
pletely  did  they  succeed  in  keeping  their  own  counsel,  and  so  success¬ 
fully  did  their  reputation  keep  pace  with  the  cautious  production  of 
their  undivulged  treasures,  that  for  many  years  afterwards,  they  were 
never  suspected  of  gaining  any  advantage  from  poor  Nelly's  “  knock¬ 
ing  their  improved  appearance,  and  the  somewhat  imposing  figure 
they  made  in  their  little  district,  being  solely  attributed  to  their  supe¬ 
rior  judgment,  and  to  the  good  management  of  their  lucky  farm. 


